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REASONS, 



Our manufacturers naturally wish to make the 
Repeal of our Corn Laws a wholly commercial 
question, and argue accordingly; but no one de- 
serving the name of Statesman will consider the 
commercial consequences of such a measure with- 
out reference to its social and political results. 

Our manufacturers set out with proclaiming, as 
a general principle, that a Nation should ever get 
food, as well as every thing else it requires, in the 
cheapest market. We have now to try the univer- 
sality of this principle by applying it to the present 
condition of Great Britain ; and for this purpose 
our manufacturers needed not to wait the high 
price of food which follows an unusually bad har- 
vest; they had only to shew that their trade for 
the last three or six years has been suffering, and 
this in consequence of food here during those 
periods being much dearer than on the Continent. 
Why then did they wait the arrival of a bad har- 
vest for making a united effort to get our Com * 
Laws repealed ? The remedy sought should have 
been against an habitual, not an accidental evil. For 
B 2 



this last we have already the best practical remedy — 
open ports, or permission to our merchants to im- 
port wheat at the nominal duty of one shilling the 
quarter. If the case now put forth by our manu- 
facturers be a good one, it needed not for its support 
the incident of an unusually bad harvest. Doubt- 
less the waiting this for making a serious attack 
on our Corn Laws appeared to those who practised 
this manceuvre well calculated to enliatthe feelings 
of the working classes ; but these quickly saw, that 
a measure whose professed object is to reduce 
wages here to the Continental level, is not intended 
for their benefit. 

The first question for Parliament now to decide 
is this — Is cheap food in this country compatible 
with its heavy and fixed amount of taxation ? Can 
our landowners who live on rents, and their 
tenants who live on profits, continue paying annu- 
ally a fixed and enormous sum of money to our 
public creditors under the name of dividends, and 
yet get a low money price for their agricultural 
products? The dividends, it may be said, are paid 
out of profits, as well as out of rents, and that if 
manufacturers who live on profits require no pro- 
tection for their products against foreign rivals, 
why should those connected with agriculture de- 
mand such protection for their products ? 

The difference in the situation of these two par- 
ties consists, at present at least, in this. Our land- 
owners and their tenants would, by the repeal of 
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the Corn Laws, have their incomes certainly re- 
duced ; while the other classes who live on profits, 
expect at least by the repeal of those laws, to have 
their incomes much increased. I admit that the 
interest of individuals must give way to that of 
the community to which they belong ; but this is 
the first time it has been proposed, amidst social 
peace, that the interests of the many should be 
sacrificed to the interests of the few. I shall 
presently shew, that the condition of the bulk of 
our operatives, instead of being improved, will be 
rendered worse by the repeal of our Corn Laws ; 
and that only a few proprietors of mills and 
expensive machinery can he benefited by such 
a measure ; and if I succeed in shewing this, 
I may ask if it be either politic, or moral, to 
sacrifice the many for the sake of the few. We 
are told that our tenantry will not be injured, 
but benefited by a fall in the price of food; be- 
cause this, it is said, will raise the ordinary rate 
of profits, and tenants live on profits. As a 
general proposition it is true that profits are 
high when what is called rents are low; and 
that tenants profits, like all other profits, are ever 
tending to what at the time is the ordinary level. 
But if 1 shew by facts that the present race of 
tenants must stand or fall with the existing race of 
landlords, and that they will be ruined if their land- 
lords are ruined, it will be little comfort for them 
to hear, that though ruined themselves they will 



be succeeded by others who will not take their 
farms until these yield a higher rate of agricultural 
profits than now prevails. Political economists, 
without practical knowledge, suppose that people 
brought up to agriculture, can enter at pleasure on 
any other business which becomes more profitable ; 
and that when all agricultural stock is rapidly 
falling in value, tenants can escape ruin by then 
selling their stock ! 

But facts are better than arguments, and no prac- 
tical men can forget what happened, when what 
is called Peel's Bill, brought back our degraded 
currency to its proper standard. Many of our 
landlords were deeply injured by that bill ; but 
how much more disastrously it affected our tenants, 
the majority of whom, have in point of fact, never 
recovered from that shock. Why did the agricul- 
tural body feel so deeply the transition Irom high 
to low prices ? Because, although a great amount 
of our taxes was repealed, heavy burdens yet re- 
mained, which, looking to the means of payment, 
were heavier than during the war, when food, in 
the then degraded currency, was dear. After our 
currency was restored to its true value, the interest of 
our public debt, created in great part in a degraded 
currency had to be payed, at the old nominal 
amount in a much more valuable currency ; the 
pay of our army and navy was not diminished ; the 
wages of servants and of those operatives employed 
in producing good articles for home consumption, 



remained as high as before ; the price of few tbiugs 
fell after peace, save tboae whose quality was dete- 
riorated ; because our journeymen contrived by 
combination to keep up their wages. I do not 
blame them for this ; but if they live, they must let 
live; they will at least find it impossible to main- 
tain their present rate of wages, with any thing 
like a foreign price of food in this country. 

Under this state of things a great body of our 
landlords became embarrassed ; but their embar- 
rassment was less than that of their tenants. 
Doubtless a great portion of our estates would 
change hands soon after the repeal of the Corn- 
laws ; and new landlords freed from all old and 
local association, will produce new tenants, and - 
these will get their farms at such a rent as shall 
obtain for them the then existing rate of profits ; 
but few of the present race of tenants can escape 
the ruin which cheap corn will bring at once upon 
their landlords. 

Not only will our tenants be beneBted, ac- 
cording to certain writers, by the price of food 
falling ; but according to the same authority our 
landlords will be benefited. Colonel Torrens as- 
sures us, that after we get our com for the most 
part abroad, there will be an increased demand 
here for building and garden ground ! Mr. Whit- 
more also assures us that landowners will be bene- 
fited by a fall in the value of their produce. He 
says, " If ] am asked to explain why rents should 
" rise without an increase in the price of Agricultu- 
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" ral produce, I answer because there being more 
" wealth in the country, there is a larger portion of 
" capital ready to be expended upon the land ; be- 
" cause men not relying upon protection as it is 
'' called I but thrown upon their own resources, ex- 
" ercise their skill and ingenuity to improve the 
" raw material aud machinery they employ, and 
" render their work more abundant and more per- 
" feet without an increase, or perhaps even with a 
" diminution of expense." Now one is certainly at 
a loss to understand how lowering the price of 
British food can have the effect of bringing more 
capital to British Agriculture. The rate of interest 
will not be lowered — on the contrary, it is ex- 
pected to rise, because the ordinary rate of profits 
is expected to rise after a fall in the value of our 
food. But according to Mr. Whitmore, more 
capital will be employed on the soil after the value 
of its produce has fallen, while the work per- 
formed will be rendered more abundant and more 
perfect; this will be effected "without an increase, 
or, perhaps" (what an excellent word) " even with 
a diminution of expense." 

The same writer assures the public that a re- 
peal of our Com Laws is not likely to reduce the 
price of com more than ten or twelve shillings per 
quarter. But how ia this to be reconciled with 
the ground on which a repeal of those laws is 
founded by our manufacturers — the assimilating 
the price of British and foreign labour ? 

The reader, however, shall hear what Mr. Whit- 



more says on this point. While holding up our Corn 
Laws as absolutely monstrous ; because interfer- 
ing as he says disadvantageously in ail commercial 
transactions, he says these laws are useless to those 
for whom they were passed. After asserting that, 
by our Com Lawa we expose ourselves to the risk 
of famine — although they have so long existed 
without our being ever threatened with such an 
event, he thus proceeds: — "Now for what is it 
" that all these risks are run ? Has the law been 
" productive of the effects, the promoters of it an- 
" ticipated ? or has it failed ? In my judgment its 
" failure is signal. I doubt its conferring real 
" benefit upon any class, even for the moment; 
" and I am satisfied it will end, if unaltered, in 
" injuring all, deeply and permanently. The ob- 
" ject at the time of its passing, was to keep up the 
" prices of grain to the extraordinary height, which 
" a concurrence of singular events had raised them 
" to ; at that period 8O5. was fixed for the admis- 
" sion of foreign wheat, because that for some time 
" had been an average price in a depreciated cur- 
" rency. It was expected this average could be 
" maintained by this provision, but what has been 
" the result? The average price, instead of re- 
" maining at 80s. has fallen to 61s.; and it has 
" fallen from a circumstance which the men of 
" practical wisdom of that day left entirely out of 
" their calculation. They forgot that a monopoly, 
" to be effectual and safe, must contain within it- 




" self a principle of limitation of quantity ; they 
" guarded against the intrusion of foreign corn, 
" considering it doubtless, as our forefathers voted 
" the import of Irish cattle, a nuisance ; but they 
" did not take any precautions against a foe nearer 
" home, namely, genial seasons, and propitious 
" harvests ; these occurred at intervals, fortunately 
" for the country, and utterly annihilated all the 
" speculations founded upon a high range of prices 
" as the effects of a monopoly. Then was seen 
" the singular phenomenon of great agricultural 
" distress combined with large crops, and the won- 
" derful doctrine of over-production was sounded 
" loudly in our ears. The fact is all was delusion. 
" We were attempting what it was in the power of 
" no law to effect, namely, to create and render 
" constant, a rate of price for a commodity nearly 
" double its value in all surrounding countries, 
" without, at the same time, insuring a limited 
" supply to the market." — Whitmor^s Letter, 
page 8. 

Here we are told, that though our Com Laws 
are so monstrous, because interfering essentially in 
all commercial transactions, they have failed to 
produce the effects of a monopoly, — that after the 
passing of those laws the price of corn became 
ruinously low, "and utterly annihilated all the 
" speculations founded upon a high range of prices 
" as the effects of the monopoly. Then was the 
" singular phenomenon of great agricultural dis- 



" tress combined with large crops, and the wonder- 
" ful doctrine of over-production was sounded 
" loudly in our ears. The fact is all was delusion. 
" We were attempting what it was in the power 
" of no law to effect, namely, to create and render 
" constant a rate of price for a commodity nearly 
" double its value in all surrounding countries, 
" without at the same time insuring a limited 
" supply to the market." 

Again, the same writer says — "The object then 
" of the promoters of the law of 1815 has failed, 
•' and must fail from its own intrinsic defects — de- 
" fects, however, which have saved the country. I 
" scruple not to say, that had it succeeded ; had it 
" really kept up the price of wheat, in this country, 
" to 80s. per quarter, or near it, while the prices 
" abroad were between 30s. and 40s., it would in- 
" evitably have long since struck the most fatal 
" blow at the prosperity of Great Britain. Instead 
" of this, it has probably been effectual in raising 
" it permanently, only 10s. or 12s. a quarter be- 
" yond what, with free trade, would have been its 
" price ; and it is for this comparatively insignifi- 
" cant object, that we consent to derange the whole 
" circle of commerce, and place our great manu- 
" facturing interests, or currency, and the supply 
" of food to the consumers, in fearful jeopardy." — 
Whitniore's Letter, page 9. 

If it be true, as is here stated, that our home 
sujiply of com is so great relative to demand, as to 




destroy the monopolizing tendency of our Corn 
Laws> how is it that these laws are so monstrous ? 
How can they interfere so much in all our com- 
mercial relations? Why, in this case, is it neces- 
sary to repeal them ? If these laws only enhance 
the price of wheat from 10s. to 12s. the quarter, 
how is their repeal to enable our manufacturers to 
beat their rivals in foreign markets ; seeing that our 
manufacturers assert that they are driven out of 
those markets because food here is 50 per cent, 
dearer than abroad ? One of the persons to whose 
evidence Mr. Villiers referred in his speech, asserts 
that hardware, of as good quality as our own, can 
be obtained from Westphalia, at from 40 to 50 per 
cent, cheaper than what is made here, of the same 
class and quality. How then is a fall in the price 
of wheat here, of only 10s. or 12s. the quarter, to 
lower the price of our labour to the Continental 
level ? 

Those who advocate the repeal of the Com Laws, 
try to get over this difficulty by asserting that it is 
not necessary to lower the price of labour here quite 
to the Continental level ; — that the effect of our 
freely receiving foreign corn will be to raise its 
price abroad, and with it, the price of foreign 
labour. But the object sought for by the repeal of 
our Corn Laws is — cheap, not dear, corn ; conse- 
quently we shall ever be seeking food in the cheap- 
est market. But let us hear Mr. Whitmore on this 
point. — " I have said (proceeds Mr. Whitmore), 



' and I believe wc have not, with all our protec- 
' tion, really, on an average, raised prices beyond 
' 105. or 12s. per quarter. Now the price of grain 
' must always be higher in the importing than in 
' the exporting country, by the expense and risk of 
' bringing so bulky a commodity to the distant 
' market ; and the region from whence you can 
' draw your supplies of corn is practically more 
' limited, than alarmists on the one hand, or over 
' zealous advocates on the other, are aware of. You 
' are limited to a certain margin of the sea, or 
' river, or other mode of conveyance along which 
' your supplies are to be brought. Mr. Jacob 
' reckoned 200 miles on each side of the Vistula, if 
' my recollection is accurate, as the extreme verge 
' from whence, even at high prices, we could draw 
' our supplies of corn by that river. Whatever the 
' limit may be, however, there is a limit ; and my 
' conviction is, before our own growers could be 
' largely driven out of the market, this question of 
' limit would interpose in their favour. I will ex- 
' emplify what I mean. — I will suppose we might 
' draw 500,000 quarters of wheat from foreign 
' parts, and sell it, all charges, including the profit 
' to the importer, being covered, at40s. per quarter; 
' this would be drawn from districts easily acces- 
' sible: but if we wanted 1,000,000 quarters, we 
' must go further, and pay more for it, — possibly 
'42s.; if 1,500,000 quarters, it would, for the 
' same cause, rise, but in a greater proportion — I 
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" will suppose to 485. ; and if 9,000,000 quarters 
" were required, it might coat upwards of 52s. I 
" have used hypothetical terms, because, from what 
" I have said before, I place no great reliance upon 
'' previous experience, in respect of price, in these 
" locomotive days ; but however modified, the prin- 
" ciple is undoubted, and of general application, — 
" that is, of general application in a commodity of 
" such extensive use, and of small value, in compa- 
" rison of its bulk, and which it requires either good 
" soil or an expensive culture, to produce. The 
" principle involved in this view is most important, 
" ao much so indeed, as to lie at the root of the 
" whole question ; if it be true, that there is a de- 
" cided tendency in prices of grain to rise in an 
" importing country, in proportion to the increase 
" of consumption, it would follow, that not only 
" would no injury be inflicted on the agriculture of 
" the importing country, by the admission of foreign 
" corn, but that it would be the bounden duty of 
" the Legislature to throw the door open as wide as 
" possible for such admission. Its attention should 
'* be directed, as much as possible, to remedy the 
*' evil of a constantly increasing rate of food, lead- 
" ing of necessity to a rise in the price of labour, 
" and a consequent diminution in the rate of profit. 
" But the proposition may be doubted ; it may be 
" alleged that, that which you state as the case with 
" respect to grain, ought, if true, to be perceptible 
" in other articles of raw produce, such as cotton. 



' wool, tobacco, hemp, &c. ; whereas, the experi- 
' ence of the last twenty years shews, that notwith- 
' standing a greatly increased import of these com- 
' modities, the prices have not only not risen, but 
" been, in some cases, lower than heretofore. I 
' admit the force of the objection ; I admit that 
' after making due allowance for the removal of 
' monopolies, the alteration of currency, and the 
* lowering of freights, on account of the lai^e ca- 
' pital employed in the shipping of this and other 
' countries during the period of general peace — 
' circumstances all of which would have an essen- 
' tial effect in lowering the price of foreign com- 
' modities, there still would appear no rise in the 
' price of these articles. I also admit the increase 
' in production to have been very great. I am 
' anxious to state the argument fairly, and have, I 
' believe, done so. At first sight, it would appear 
' to militate against the opinion I have given ; but 
' on further consideration it will, I apprehend, be 
' found in no way irreconeileable with it. The 
' statement I have made is, that where the con- 
' sumption of an article of raw produce is very 
' great, and where its cost price is small, when 
' compared with its bulk, there is a tendency to in- 
' creased price to the distant consumer, in propor- 
' tion to the augmented demand. It arises from 
' one of two causes, either, the additional expense 
' of drawing the supplies from greater distances, or 
' from soils of an inferior description ; and t 
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' ' reason why the same principle is inapplicable to 
" other species of raw produce, is, tliat their price 
" is so much greater in comparison with the expense 
" of carriage, than that of corn, as will appear by 
"the following statement." — Whitmore's Letter, 
page 13. 

Mr. Whitmore here argues as if all our supplies of 
foreign corn must be obtained in the North of 
Europe — as if when wheat gets essentially dearer 
(here, we are to be shut out of all other countries. 
Does he not know that Hungary and Russia could 
feed millions of additional people without having 
recourse to inferior soils ? But Mr. Whitmore 
thinks the want of roads in the com exporting 
countries will limit their export of com to districts 
lying near navigable rivers. This may be the case 
at present, while the demand for additional food is 
both slight and uncertain ; but let a regular and 
large demand for additional food be established in 
any of these countries, and the necessary roads for 
transporting it to the nearest navigable waters will 
be quickly made by either foreign or British capi- 
tal. To doubt this is to doubt cultivation rapidly 
progressing in new and fertile countries in which 
the demand for food is regularly increasing. The 
Western States of the North American Union would 
more than suffice for supplying us with all the 
food a rapidly increasing population here can 
want for a century to come, without the culti- 
vators of those states being driven to inferior soils. 
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So long as a new country tolerably well governed, 
has plenty of good soil, the price of food in it will 
not, communihus annisj essentially increase ; because 
wherever good land can be had by any one at little 
more than a nominal price, dear labour is not 
hired to reclaim and cultivate it. This work is 
performed by the proprietors and their families, 
the former being satisfied with little more than a 
living profit ; their capitals being too minute to 
compete with the larger capitals invested in trade. 
For a season or two the price of com might rise 
in the exporting countries after the Repeal of our 
Com Laws ; but after the necessary machinery for 
supplying a regularly increasing demand was put 
into full action, the price would fall to its present 
level in those countries. Nothing in short is more 
certain than the power of the Western States of 
America to supply us with all the bread com we 
can want for a century to come, without being 
compelled to cultivate an inferior soil — without, in 
other words, being compelled to raise the price of 
their corn by an increase in the expence of raising 
it ; and America will not want capital and labour 
for this purpose, while we continue to have both 
capital and labour seeking profitable employment. 
So long then as we can get cheap com from America, 
Poland, or Russia, we may lower much both the 
price of food and labour here ; but we do not, by 
importing corn, front corn exporting countries^ raise 
its price in France^ Belgium^ Germany ^ or nations 
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that do not export com ; so that to enable us success- 
fully to compete in the American vmrkets with the 
French and German manufacturers, we -must reduce 
the price of our food and labour hereto its price vi 
France and Germany. The whole question at 
issue, even in a commercial view of it, turns upon 
tliis point ; for unless the price of labour here can 
be brought down quite as low as the Continental 
level, our own markets will be inundated, after 
all our protective duties are repealed, with such 
foreign products as are raised in great part by hand 
labour. 

What does the evidence say on which Mr. Vil- 
liers founded his late motion ? Why, that Ger- 
many can make articles from 40 to 50 per cent, 
cheaper than ourselves, and of quite as good qua- 
lity. Mr. Villiers told the House of Commons he 
was ready to prove at its bar, not only that foreign- 
ers are beating us out of foreign markets in respect 
to those finer products in which much hand labour 
is embodied ; but in respect to many of those goods 
which are made for the most part by machinery ; 
and he added that while such goods are made 
cheaper abroad than our own of a like class, the fo- 
reign articles are of quite as good a quality as ours. 
Taking it for granted that Mr, Villiers could 
have proved these allegations at the bar of the 
House, I ask, how the finer products; those made 
in great part by hand labour, are to be kept out of 
our own markets, after all our present protective 
Jaws are repealed? Nothing, it is clear, but an 
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immense fall in the price of food here — one that 
brings the price of British and foreign labour to the 
same level, can save those in this country who live 
by producing articles principally by hand labour, 
from the eflFects pf successful rivalry on the part of 
foreigners in our own markets after our protective 
duties are witlidrawn. 

But this is not the extent of the evil which 
threatens our operatives from a free competition 
here with foreigners. Our operatives must change 
their present mode of living. German operatives 
live on black rye bread, never tasting that made 
of wheaten flour. Even in France, where food is 
dearer than in Germany, a journeyman tradesman 
does not, I understand, get more than twelve 
shillings a week ; yet animal food is nearly as dear 
in France as in England, while that of France is of 
much worse quality than ours. The high civiliza- 
tion which now renders the London operatives so 
much more comfortable than foreign ones must be 
crushed; the real wages of our operatives must 
come down to the Continental level ; or their pro- 
ducts will be driven out of our markets by the 
cheaper, and equally good articles, that will be 
imported. 

Our London operatives will not consent to 
starve, yet to maintain a successful rivalry with 
foreigners in our own markets, after all our protec- 
tive duties are swept away, they must be content 
to get lower wages than the Continental opera- 
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tives ; because these must ever get cheaper food 
than ours; while foreign comforts ; like tea, sugar, 
&c. &c. are much less heavily taxed abroad than 
here. The English master manufacturers and 
operatives who now produce so many valuable 
articles, chiefly by band-labour, will then feel the 
true burthen of British taxes, and if I mistake not, 
they will feel this burthen yet more than our land- 
owners ; for when all oar protective duties are re- 
pealed, foreign manufactures will be more readily, 
and cheaply sent here, than the more bulky article 
of corn. Only sweep away all protective duties, 
and our landowners will not be the only class of 
persona that will be found ready to recall them. 
We may for a time — and for a time only, by repeal- 
ing all our protective duties, and importing largely 
cheap bread corn, increase the trade of those master 
manufacturers whose goods are now produced 
chiefly by machinery ; but the case of other 
masters will be much worse than at present, un- 
less our operatives shall consent to forego many of 
their present comforts. Is then, I ask, an increase 
in the aggregate of profits obtained by compara- 
tively a few individuals, though accompanied with 
an increase of population, a substitute for the pre- 
sent more comfortable subsistence enjoyed by our 
operatives ? 

A country that imports so heavy an article as 
bread com, cannot consume it at so low a price as 
the exporting country; because the country that 
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imports food must pay for its freight, and for the 
merchant's profits both abroad and at home that 
deal in the com exported. I affirm it to be noto- 
rious that in countries that have a supply of fine 
unreclaimed soil capable of subsisting any increase 
of population for at least a century to come, 
our demand for corn within that period cannot 
essentially raise its price in the exporting country, 
and can have no influence whatever in the price of 
corn in countries that do not export food. Under 
these circumstances, although it could be shewn 
that our great Lancashire manufacturers may, by 
a repeal of all protective duties, for a time increase 
the sale of those goods in which little hand labour 
is embodied, every other class in the state will be 
injured. It is more natural, when all our protec- 
tive duties are swept away, that foreigners, living 
on cheaper bread, than we can do, will export to 
us things of small bulk, than that we shall long 
import articles of great bulk; seeing that the 
freightage of the one is much dearer than the 
freightage of the other. 

The more the incomes of our landowners are re- 
duced by the unrestricted import of foreign corn, 
the more anxious they will be, after being thus 
compelled to sell their own produce cheap, to buy 
the produce they have to purchase cheap ; and if 
foreign goods are oflered in our own markets 
cheaper than British goods, they will lay out their 
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to avoid starvation, consent to live worse than 
foreign opemtives. This may lead to civil war; 
but this dreadful scourge will not cure an evil 
which legislation cannot emancipate us from. 
No— -repeal our protective duties, and you will find 
that a want of good soil, compared with large quan- 
tities of disposable capital and labour seeking profit- 
able employment, are evils in which all classes 
may participate; but which the community at 
large cannot wholly get rid of by means of legisla- 
tion ; because natural laws in this case set bounds 
to human ones. 

Let it never be forgotten that it is not that dif- 
ference in the price of foreign and British labour 
that flows from a difference in the price of foreign 
and British food that we have alone to wrestle 
with. We have to grapple with a difference in 
the real price of foreign and British labour. A 
cabinet-maker in France gets only twelve shillings 
a week. After the money wages of our journey- 
men are reduced to this level they will have 
to pay — in spite of a free import of coin — more 
for their bread, sugar, tea, fermented liquors — 
more, in short, for nearly all their comforts than 
the French journeymen, because taxation is lighter 
in France than in England, But the foreign ope- 
ratives who, after the repeal here of all restrictive 
duties, will strike the deadliest blow at the present 



comforts of our own operatives — particularly the 
London ones —will be the German operatives, who 
live on black bread. 

No one can value more highly than I do an 
adequate supply of the best class of soil, with laws 
that permit a man with a minute amount of capital 
to become a landed proprietor, as is now witnessed 
in several new countries. A public misfortune has 
arrived when this soil yields a rent; because it 
proves that the supply of such soil no longer 
equals the demand. This event is, however, of 
slight moment when compared witli that which 
exhibits every class of soil worthy of culture al- 
ready cultivated, and all yielding rent. This is the 
casein nearly all old countries ; but as the price of 
food is dearer here than in any other country, we 
may conclude that the supply of corn here is less 
adequate to the demand. Lord Western, in a re- 
cent pamphlet, distinguished in other respects by 
great good sense, falls into the error of assert- 
ing, that our soil suffices to yield us a sufficient 
supply of food. Lord Western being not only an 
enlightened, but a thoroughly veracious and honest 
man must have fallen into this mistake from inad- 
vertency. He says, " What is it then that makes 
" our price so much higher than the Continental 
" price? It is our superior wealth, and our higher 
" revenues and burthens necessary to be borne to 
"support that revenue; it is not that these bur- 
" thens make the price of corn, if they did the price 
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' might be raised, by means of taxes, in any coun- 
" try, at any time ; it is our wealth, I say, that 
" makes a higher price in England, not only for 
" com, but for every thing else, and which enables 
" us to bear those jjeavier burthens and maintain 
" our superior revenue with comparative facility ; 
" and that that superior wealth is mainly owing 
" to our commercial, and manufacturing pre- 
" eminence. It is, I repeat, to the vast achieve- 
" ments of our merchants and manufacturers, the 
" wealth acquired by their success, that the price 
" of com has reached and maintained its superior 
" height over that of other countries, and the idea 
" of bringing down the price of corn and the rate 
" of wages to that of the Continent, more especially 
" of the poorer countries, is therefore perfectly 
" visionary. They have raised it, and cannot bring 
" it down to the level of other countries unless they 
" bring our wealth down to their level, or raise 
" them up to ours ; if they could so bring down the 
" price of com and the rate of wages, they would 
" bring down the price of every thing else: their 
" own capital stock would sink in the same ratio, 
" and the revenue would fall to pieces." 

Now, Lord Western here supposes that the price 
of food in a nation must rise as it becomes more 
wealthy. But why should the price of food rise in 
relation to all its various equivalents, including tlie 
precious metals, unless the expense of raising it has 
become increased? I submit that a public misfor- 
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tune has arrived when it becomes necessary to cul- 
tivate any inferior soil ; and no small one has 
arrived when every class of soil is under culture 
and the lowest class pays rent, or more than the 
ordinary rate of profits on the original outlay for 
reclaiming it. It matters not to this question whe- 
ther a country possess one or twenty different 
classes of soil. If it have only one class of soil, 
and this of the best quality ; its quantity has be- 
come deficient, if its culture yield rent, or more 
than the ordinary rate of profits in other invest- 
ments of capital. 

In the same spirit of impartiality with which I 
have criticized Lord Western, I must decline being 
a party to a theory of Mr. Gladstone, who is on 
the same side the question as Lord Western and 
myself. Mr. Gladstone says, "Taxation necessarily 
" enhances the value of all articles of consumption, 
" by increasing the cost of their production ; there- 
" fore, where it does not exist, or only does so in a 
''limited degree, money bears a higher value in 
** proportion to the cost of labour, of food, and of 
" the other necessaries as well as luxuries of life : 
'' in either state each class of the community re- 
' ' quires to secure remuneration for their productive 
" labour in proportion to the burdens they have to 
" bear, and the cost of those articles of consump- 
'* tion admitted to be necessary for their support." 

I submit that taxation presses as heavily on 
profits, as on rents ; on manufacturing, as on farm- 
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ing profits. Our food is not merely dear in rela- 
tion to the precious metals, but in respect to all 
the other equivalents of" food. If our food was not 
dear in respect to all the other products of labour 
and capital, ail our various classes of soil under 
culture could not yield rent; for rent is a more 
than ordinary rate of profits. Let no mysticism, 
no false colouring be given to this question. The 
better it is understood, the better for the com- 
munity at large. I admit, in the fullest manner, 
that the supply of British soil is not adequate to 
our demand for food ; but I contend that we do 
not emancipate ourselves from this evil by getting 
our food from other countries ; because our opera- 
tives have not to compete with the well fed opera- 
tives of the corn exporting countries ; but with the 
ill-fed operatives of old countries. In some of 
these, food is as cheap as in America, yet the 
condition of labourers in the last country is very 
enviable, while in the former countries it is very 
miserable. Why is this? In old countries like 
Russia, Hungary, or Poland, though food is cheap, 
there is no demand for labour. In new countries, 
on the contrary, that are tolerably well governed, 
profits are high, and the demand for labour great, 
yet food is cheap ; because new lands are reclaimed 
by small proprietors, who hiring no labour, do the 
work themselves, with the aid of their families. 
Their profits are small, but they have ceased to be 
labourers ; and as cultivation passes on beyond 
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their location, their little properties acquire more 
value. In Russia, Poland, and Hungary, the 
producers of raw produce are persons who do 
not save, who are neither skilful, industrious, 
nor parsimonious. Those who do collect a little 
capital, cannot invest it in reclaiming as propri- 
etors new land ; because they cannot buy it as 
in new countries at a nominal price, for it is 
' not in the hands of Governments, but in those of 
individuals. 

The small landed proprietors of new countries, 
while hiring little of the dear labour at home, 
obtain most of the equivalents of food from older 
countries where labour is cheap and profits low. 
If the United States had earlier passed their Tariff 
law, their progress would have been greatly ar- 
rested. No — cheap as food is in some of the old 
countries of Europe, the labourers in them are ^'ery 
ill off; yet with them British operatives will have 
to compete in America, and in all new countries 
whose ports are free. 

If it could be shewn that the purely commercial 
view I have now taken of this question was wrong, 
and that our whole trade would be much increased 
by repealing our Corn Laws ; I should still object 
to that measure, and for the following reasons: 
First, because, while by a repeal of our Com Laws, 
we render ourselves dependent on foreigners for a 
necessary of life, it is uncertain how long they will 
continue to take our manufactures in exchange. 
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If the foreign demand-for our manufactures be not 
a steady one — if we cannot always depend on beat- 
ing our European rivals in the American markets ; 
what is to become of millions perhaps of additional 
population depending here, on this foreii2;n trade 
for its very subsistence. 

Experience teaches, that nations living under 
wholly different sorts of Government are equally 
desirous of manufacturing for themselves, though 
at a loss to the community at large. What could 
be more preposterous than the American Tariff, 
though the work of a democratic Government, and 
of a shrewd and highly commercial people? What 
more unsound than the prohibitory system pursued 
in France? The new system we are now called on 
to adopt must not only be adapted for the wisdom 
of other nations, but for their folly. Thus in the 
midst of a profound peace, a change in the policy 
of any great corn exporting nation may greatly 
diminish our exports; while we have the same 
amount of people depending for their subsistence 
on a supply of foreign food. Then in time of war, 
what would be the consequence to us of a success- 
ful union of certain maritime nations to wrest from 
us our empire over the sea ? Let such an alliance 
succeed in its object only for a few months^ — 
perhaps a few weeks — and we should be starved 
into any terms of peace our conquerors might 
choose to impose. Some writers tell us that such 
au event as this could not happen, because. 
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foreigners would be as glad to sell their food as we 
could be to buy it. But while the nations selling 
corn would be exposed by this mode of warfare to 
only a momentary inconvenience, we should be 
conquered; after which they would doubtless be 
glad to sell us their corn, and we must huy it from 
them. 

If it could be shewn that a repeal of our Corn 
Laws would, besides increasing our foreign trade, 
render our working population more comfortable 
and happy than it now is, the interest of land- 
owners, or our national independence itself, should, 
in my opinion, give way to the securing so great a 
blessing ; but for the reasons I have brought for- 
ward, I believe that neither the repeal of our Corn 
Laws, nor any other legislative enactment, has any 
such power. If the duties that now protect, our 
agricultural products are to be swept away, no other 
protective duties can be retained; and then the 
struggle will be — as respects products in which 
much hand-labour is embodied — between our now 
well-fed operatives, and the ill-fed operatives of the 
old continental nations, particularly those of Ger- 
many ; and as food here can never be so cheap as 
in nations that raise their own food, our operatives 
can only succeed in keeping their rivals out of our 
markets by descending to a much lower condition 
than they now happily occupy in the social scale. 
Whatever increase of foreign trade may be pro- 
duced by a repeal of our Corn Laws, the condition 
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of our work people cannot, be rendered better than 
the condition of those work-people in other old 
countries of Europe, who may now, or at any 
future time, charge tlie least for their labour. 

Our people can only obtain the high reward of 
labour in new countries by emigrating to them ; for 
in Europe the price of labour can never in fu n re 
be anything but low. At present our operatives 
are better off than those of any old country, and 
our trade as a whole ia not decreasing. We export 
largely — more largely than any other nation that 
ever existed, and our imports cannot be less valua- 
ble than our exports. If we do not import in good 
seasons foreign corn, we yei import largely the 
products of foreign soils, in tbe shape of cotton, 
wool, timber, sugar, tea, coffee, drugs, dyes, hides, 
wine, brandy, hemp, tar, &c. &c. A great change 
for the worse in our foreign commerce may arrive, 
but let us wait for that change ; and above all 
things let us not legislate permanently for a price 
of food which is temporary — which is merely the 
result of a bad harvest. I have concealed nothing 
which essentially effects either side of this impor- 
tant question. I have fully admitted that in all 
seasons our supply of food is not adequate to the 
demand ; but I have shewn that repealing all our 
protective duties will render the situation of our 
operatives much worse thau it is now ; and I fur- 
ther assert, that dear as food is in this country, our 
working population is better off than the working 
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population of any other old country. There is, I 
am confident, no evil now pressing on our people 
that is to be compared with that which would some 
day arrive after we had made ourselves dependent 
on foreigners for the first necessary of life. It has 
been asked, " What is the difference of making 
' ' ourselves dependent on foreigners for wine, which 
" we now do without inconvenience, and making 
" ourselves for the future dependent on foreigners 
'* for bread?" The difference in the two cases only 
amounts to this — we can do for any time without 
wine, while we cannot live a week without a supply 
of more necessary food. Towns have often been 
taken because they had no bread or meat ; but I 
never heard of a town having capitulated because 
it had no wine. If there be any difference in the 
case of a town and a nation it consists in this-— that 
while the lives of a few hundred people may be at 
stake in a besieged town, the lives of millions may 
be at stake in a nation that depends on foreigners 
for its food. In one case only a town is lost; while 
in the other a great country is subdued. The longer 
a foreign trade is continued which renders a whole 
people dependent on foreigners for the first neces- 
sary of life, the more dreadful must be the conse- 
quence of any untoward change in the commercial 
policy of other countries. 

If, then, by a repeal of all our protective duties 
we can neither raise the rate of European profits 
nor European labour ; while the price of British 
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labour will fall not only down to the Continental 
level, but below that level, on account of our 
having to import our food, and tax heavily so many 
of our comforts, I ask our capitalists, fundholders, 
as well as manufacturing and commercial capital- 
ists, if they think our social relations here will be 
improved by having many additional millious of 
people congregated in towns, and wholly out of the 
pale of that local influence which is now so power- 
ful in our rural districts. Soldiers, police, laws, 
and constitutions, are excellent things, but they are 
all powerless against a generally disaffected people; 
a population over which property exercises no moral 
influence, a population, in short, congregated in 
towns. 

Manufacturers as a body give nothing to the 
working population, save that which the law or 
the labour market, and their own demand for 
labour, compels them. In the rural, or agricul- 
tural districts, our working classes get much from 
the hands of our resident landholders which is 
spontaneous ; blessing those who give, and bene- 
fiting those who receive; thus strengthening the 
ties that bind society together; and this not by 
laws ; or what is called Constitutions; but by mu- 
tual benefits. This state of things, assisted by Re- 
ligious Instruction, is the only one that can be 
depended on for social peace. To whom during 
the riots and disorders incidental to large com- 
mercial towns, do the capitalists in those towns 
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fly for safety when a sufficient and regular force is 
not at hand? Why, to the country gentleman — to 
the landholders and their tenantry, when these 
are organized into corps of Yeomanry, I see 
nothing but evil deriveable from an increase of 
trade, which does not render the situation of 
our working classes comfortable ; while a great 
increase of trade, attended with a great increase 
of ill fed and miserable people ; and these con- 
gregated in great towns, caring for no one, and 
no one caring for them, excepting so far as their 
labour can be made profitable, appears to me 
calculated to shake our social system to its base. 
We are, if I mistake not, threatened as it is, 
without reference to either trade or wages, with 
quite enough of social danger. There is now 
no change that can be made in our constitu- 
tion which will satisfy the great body of our 
operatives short of Universal Suffrage : a form 
of Government which may succeed in new coun- 
tries, where almost every one has, or soon ex- 
pects to have, a stake in the hedge ; but in an 
old country where those who have no property 
are so numerous, and those who have property 
comparatively so few, I fear Universal Suffrage 
would be equal to Universal Anarchy, a state 
of things which could only be cured by a civil 
war. I have no wish to sound any unnecessary 
alarm, but sure I am, that at no former period 
was the great mass of our manufacturing popu- 
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present. Why then select this moment for 
trying a rash experiment, which there is every 
reason to believe must fail, while it can scarcely 
fail, without bringing on, in the present temper 
of men's minds, a servile war. Some of our 
manufacturing population — much of our agricul- 
tural population's now suffering, and suffers 
even after good harvests; — assuage this if you can, 
but do not hold out to the people prospects of 
bettering their situation that are deceptive ; be- 
cause whenever the deception is found out, the 
moral reaction will be something much more 
serious and unmanageable than is to be expected 
if we pursue in the mean time an enlightened 
and honest course. 

All our Anti-Corn Law people assert, and a few 
have tried to prove, that we should feel the conse- 
quences of a bad harvest less if we habitually im- 
ported a portion of our food. Lord Fitzwilliam 
says, " A deficient harvest is obviously the first 
" great cause of the dearth, the consequences of 
" which we are now suffering, in an advance of 
" price in the first necessary of life. Whether 
" there are other concurrent causes, is the problem 
" which I must now invite you to endeavour to 
" solve. If, in any given year, the whale fishery 
" was unsuccessful ; if, instead of any given quan- 
" tity of oil, or any given number of fish, onlyhalf 
" that quantity or number was imported, there 
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" would obviously be a great rise in the price 
" of oil. Now, supposing a duty to be payable 
" upon all fish or oil imported in foreign bottoms, 
" the effect of that duty would not have been felt, 
" as long as there was an ample supply from our 
" own adventurers; but the moment an unsuccess- 
" ful fishery occurred, the eff'ect of the duty would 
" necessarily be, to raise the price even beyond the 
" point which it would have reached in conse- 
" quence of the mere failure in the fishery. On 
" the contrary, — if the import of foreign fish, or 
" oil, were free, it would arrest the rise of the 
" price in England, whilst an abstraction of part of 
" the supply from the other markets of Europe, 
* " would raise the price in those markets, and a 
" general equalization of the price of oil would be 
" effected. It isobvioua, therefore, that thednty would 
" justly be considered one of the causes of the high 
" price of oil, and the Legislature would with equal 
" justice be accused of having enhanced its price, 
" and of having increased the expense of lighting 
" every street and every shop window in every 
" market town in Great Britain. It would he no 
" answer to this charge, to reply, that there was no , 
" intention to raise the price of oil, and aggravate 
*' the expense of lighting^that the only object of 
" the Legislature was to protect the British ship- 
" owner — the British adventurer, — whose capital 
" and enterprise were entitled to protection, The 
" rejoinder — the well-grounded rejoinder — would 
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" be, that Parliament ought to have foreseen t 
*' consequences, that Parliament ought to have been 
" as careful of the publicas of private interests, and 
" ought not to have even risked the comfort and con- 
" venience of the great masses of the consumers, in 
" order to augment the profits of a few capitalists." 

This is really equal to saying that a nation, 
whose fishermen obtain for it communibus annis 
plenty of whale oil, must not protect this trade by 
laying a duty on foreign whale oil, or on the whale 
oil belonging to foreigners ; for fear, that when a 
bad whale season arrives, we may not be supplied 
so well as we should be if we had allowed foreign 
oil every season to enter our ports duty free. If 
the supply of oil obtained for us by our ships was 
usually sufiicient ; to let in foreign oil, duty free, 
would be to diminish the supply from our own 
ships ; for fewer of these would go out after whales, 
if the price of oil here fell so as to render the profits 
of this business below the ordinary rate of profits. 
Whatever the ordinary rate of profits here might 
be, that of our whalers would not long remain 
below it. Nations in ordinary years are satisfied 
with such a supply of any raw product as affords to 
those who raise it the ordinary rate of profits ; and, 
unless the supply of a raw product is ordinarily 
made to exceed this quantity, the price of such 
product must rise after a bad season, supposing 
seasons to influence the supply. This reasoning 
applies equally to the transactions of one nation or 
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to fifty, so long as no one of them has greater natu- 
ral facilities for production than the other. 

I do not mean to assimilate bread corn to whale 
oil, or any other product ; on the contrary, I have 
tried in these pages to shew that a great nation 
should not make itself habitually dependent on 
foreigners for the first necessary of life. But even 
in the case of com I am at a loss to see how making 
ourselves habitually dependent on foreigners for 
our supply of that commodity, could render our 
situation better, after an unusually bad harvest at 
home. After this event, we of course want to get 
much more foreign corn than we do in ordinary 
years ; but the supply of foreign com raised for our 
market, even if we habitually imported corn duty 
free, will be proportioned to our habitual, and not 
to any extraordinary demand springing out of an 
unusually bad harvest here. We have not had, I 
believe, a bad harvest before for the last twenty 
years. Foreign nations then will not, under any 
circumstances, enlarge their habitual supply of 
corn to meet the incident of a bad harvest here. 
This can only be met by an increase in the price of 
the article, and I grieve to say by distress amongst 
the groat mass of the community. 

Lord Fitzwilliam afterwards, referring to our 
present situation after a bad harvest relative to 
food, says:- — "With a deficient crop — with scarcely 
" any foreign corn in warehouse, — and little pros- 
" pect of a supply,™with some of the continental 
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" one which cannot be contemplated without an- 
" guish at the present, without apprehension for 
" the future. Some bold defender of the system 
" may, however, affirm that these evils, present 
" and prospective, cannot with justice be ascribed 
" to it. Let us examine calmly how the matter 
■' stands. For several years there has been little 
" or no import, for consumption, of foreign corn ; 
" moderate quantities have been constantly kept 
" in bond, but a very small portion of it has been 
" taken out for home consumption. It is manifest 
" that when the consumption of an article bears no 
" proportion to the quantity imported, there can be 
" no regularity, either in the trade, or in the pro- 
" duction of the commodity, and, consequently, no 
" dependepce upon a supply when it is most 
" wanted. In such a state of the corn trade, it 
" is obvious, that none can be habitually grown, 
" or habitually imported, for the supply of the 
" British market." 

Now, though I perfectly understand his Lord- 
ship's premises, I do not perceive how by the above 
mode of reasoning he arrives at his conclusion. 
The country may in ordinary years get a million 
quarters of wheat from Prussia; but I am at a loss 
to perceive how this enables Prussia the better to 
supply our wants after a bad season, or when we 
want to import a much larger quantity of corn. 
He afterwards proceeds to point out what he 
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corn duties, and says — " The result of the system 
" is that the price is never regulated, but is some- 
" times raised ; and you cannot fail to remark 
" that the raising of the piice takes place precisely 
" when one should wish to lower it. When the 
" price falls in consequence of abundance, no part 
" of the system is calculated to arrest or retard 
" the fall ; but when it rises in consequence of defi- 
" ciency, there are circumstances which tend to 
" accelerate and aggravate the rise." 

Now let me ask what laws could be framed 
which could effect that which Lord Fitzwilliam 
blames our Corn Laws for not effecting ? What 
laws for instance can prevent the price of Corn 
rising after a bad harvest, or as Lord Fitzwilliam 
expresses it, " the raising of the price when one 
should wish to lower it." The United States of 
America, with a full supply of good soil, cannot 
escape the consequence of a high price of corn 
after bad harvests. A year ago they had to send 
all over the world for corn— that is, they had to 
pay a high price for it. But how our Corn Laws 
can aggravate tiie consequences of a bad harvest I 
am really at a loss to conceive, seeing that when 
corn here rises much, our ports are thrown open, 
duty free to the corn of all the world. "Again 
Lord Fitzwilliam begs his readers to observe that 
" when the price falls in consequence of abuit- 
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or retard the fall." 

What system can be devised that can prevent 
the price of corn falling after an unusually good 
harvest ? But is not this a strange objection to 
our laws, coming as it does from a writer who 
charges them with rendering the price of our corn 
too dear ? Seeing, that if this charge be well 
founded, it is but right that the consumers should 
reap all the benefit derivable from a good harvest. 

Carry out the principle of those who demand 
that all restrictions should be removed on the im- 
port of food, and where is it to stop ; seeing that 
there are new countries that can supply us with 
bread-corn from excellent land for a century to 
come ? We may have in less than half a century, 
ten millions of additional people, all depending 
for the necessaries of life on the good will or policy 
of foreigners, while the price of labour here must 
be not only low, but lower than the price of labour 
on the Continent. So long as we remain more 
heavily taxed than other countries, while com- 
pelled to import much of our food, the condition 
of most of our operatives, as well as our agri- 
cultural labourers, will fall into an undistinguish- 
able mass of misery. Let it be shewn that any 
new system of commercial policy bids fair to im- 
prove the condition of our working population ; 
and come what may, that system should have a 
fair trial ; but to adopt a system, which while it 
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makes us wholly dependent on foreigners for a 
necessary of life, renders the condition of our 
work people much worse than it is at present, 
would he an unpardonable instance of national 
folly. 

If a considerable portion of our population is to 
be made dependent on foreigners for bread corn, 
those foreigners will be North Americans, because 
America is the only great double market we can 
look to, for taking our manufactures, and supplying 
us habitually with much corn. Supposing then, 
that after a time, six or seven millions of our people 
having become dependent on the United States for 
bread com, those States should be visited with a 
succession of bad harvests, as has lately happened ; 
forcing them to send to Europe for bread com, and 
raising its price from four to five dollars — the usual 
price — to from eight to ten dollars; what then 
could be more deplorable than our situation — 
compelled, as we should be, to seek in Europe for 
an immense quantity of corn ; while the Ame- 
ricans would be compelled, to send to tlie same 
markets. Where could the corn wanted then he 
found ? — and if found, with what could it be 
bought ? seeing that Russia and Germany, manu- 
facturing for themselves, would not take our ma- 
nufactures for their surplus corn ; and the Go- 
vernments of those countries would not allow their 
working population to be pinched ibr food, in 
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on our part. 

If the price of corn !s thus found to rise 100 per 
cent, in a country like America, without Corn Laws, 
and with plenty of good soil, we must conclude that 
the abuse heaped on our Corn Laws, for not pre- 
venting the price of corn from rising 20 per cent. 
after an unusually bad harvest, is unreasonable. 

So late as 1825, our duties for protecting British 
manufactured products, amounted to prohibition ; 
and now they are 30 per cent ! How comes it then 
that Mr. Whitmore and other writers are so silent 
respecting these duties, while they have so much to 
say against our corn duties, which they term 
monstrous ? 

Whatever benefit our Lancashire manufacturers, 
who produceby the instrumentality of steam power, 
may obtain from the repeal of our Corn Laws, it 
will be impossible, after a general repeal of all pro- 
tective duties, to prevent a great falling off in our 
home trade, in relation to all the articles in which 
much hand labour is embodied, unless we can re- 
duce the price of bread, as well as of tea, sugar, &c. 
&c. here, to their level on the Continent; or failing 
to do this, compel our operatives to work for much 
lower real wages than those of the Continent. I 
should recommend those who represent the interests 
of agriculture, to maintain the present scale of corn 
duties, or agree at once to the repeal of all protec- 
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tive duties. Nothing can be so bad for our agri- 
culturalists, as a diminution in the present duty on 
foreign corn, unaccompanied by a corresponding 
diminutiou of duties on the other products of foreign 
labou r. 

Since writing the above, my attention has been 
drawn to a speech made in the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which merits attention. In 
discussing the terms of a petition, desiring Parlia- 
ment to repeal our Com Laws, Mr. J. C. Dyer 
got up, and after defending the propriety of a pe- 
tition, which without reference to any of the bur- 
thens imposed, especially on the land of this coun- 
try, or upon its proprietors as consumers of heavily 
taxed articles, indulged in the strongest language 
against them for having dared to establish duties 
for protecting the agricultural products of this 
country, against the like products of less heavily 
taxed nations ; calling the whole body of our land- 
holders vampires, who live upon the blood of the 
nation. Now, mark how this consistent gentle- 
man, in the midst of an harangue, which declares 
our landholders villains of no ordinary kind, for 
trying to protect their products from the effect 
of competition in the home markets, with products 
coming from better soils, and almost untaxed 
countries, refuses to consent to any proposition fur 
depriving our manufacturers of legislative protec- 
tion. "The landlords, to whom the benefit of the 
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" monopoly was secured, had a certain number of 
' persons dependent on, and fed by them, and 
" these were neutral in the question; these per- 
' sons cared not whether food were dear or cheap, 
' but all our domestics, and the parties employed 
' by us, were interested in our prosperity. If we 
' fell, they fell with us ; therefore it was the ' lords 
' ' of the soil,' who like vampires lived upon the 
' blood of the nation, and were solely interested in 
' keeping up the monopoly. The universal peo- 
' pie were interested on the other side. The acts 
' of legislation upon this subject, were specimens 
' of extreme ignorance and selfishness, eminently 
' disgraceful to the legislature that passed them ; 
' and, as an individual, he would not consent to 
' shrink from the expression of the indignation 
' which he felt, in consequence of the mischief 
' thereby inflicted upon the country. It was said 
' that we ought to offer a boon in return for 
' the granting of this great and essential right, — 
' that we must concede the repeal of protective 
' duties on manufactures. He would say, that 
■' the first duty of all legislatures was to provide 
' for the supply, from the best markets, of cheap 
' and ample food for the whole people. This 
' we should demand as a principle of justice, 
■' and not of compromise. If our manufacturers 
" could stand competition, having all protecting du- 
'* ties repealed, he should be rejoiced to see t/iem so 
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nd he thought legislation ought so i 
" directed as to come ultimately to that condition ; 
" but he did not think it right for us to mix up the 
" two questions. Whenever any imposts upon manu- 
"factures operated injuriously or to the disadvantage 
" of any class of men, even of the landlord class, 
" then he should be glad at once to see them relieved 
"from such impost. That we were now in a condi- 
" tion to remove all protective duties from manufac- 
*' tures was not true. He was happy to say that it 
" was so with respect to the great manufactures of 
" town and district ; but there were other branches 
" of manufactures in other parts of the country, for 
" the removal of all protection from which it would 
" be cntel for us to pray. Take, for example, 
" that large class of manufacturing industry em- 
" ployed upon the material of leather, as coach and 
■* harness makers, saddlers, boot and shoe makers, 
" in which trades there were a great number eiu- 
" ployed, especially in the rural districts. The 
" landlord had secured a heavy duty upon foreign 
" green hides, and a heavy duty upon foreign bark, 
" both for his own protection; and it was therefore 
" necessary that there should be duty upon manu- 
" factured leather, so long as the duties securing 
" the landlord's monopoly price for the raw niate- 
" rial are continued. We could judge for our- 
" selves ; but we had no business to go all over the 
" country, and say that every protective duty on 



" every manufacture ought to be removed, in order 
" to obtain the removal of the injurious monopoly 
" in corn. He must protest against the principle 
" of giving any thing for the removal of this crying 
" injustice, and contend that we ought to demand 
" its removal as a simple unqualified right." 

No animadversion of mine can more clearly de_ 
velope the one-sided views of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce than does this speech of 
Mr, Dyer. It suffices to remark that he, and the 
meeting he addressed, have one law for themselves 
and another for landhohlers. Thus while, accord- 
ing to them, manufactured products are entitled to 
protective duties, agricultural products are entitled 
to no such indulgence ; and to ask for such is to be 
a vampire, desirous of living on the blood of the 
rest of the community. Then mark the reason Mr. 
Dyer gives for not repealing the duties that protect 
now our leather — because landholders have a duty 
imposed on green hides and hark. Why the propo- 
sition this gentleman opposed was the repeal of all 
protective duties, consequently a duty on green hides 
and bark would be repealed. But Mr. Dyer would 
not hear of the duty on the manufactured hide being 
repealed ! In short he and the meeting would only 
repeal duties that now protect their products when 
these " operated injuriously ; or, to the disadvantage 
of any class of men, even of the laridlords," as if any of 
these duties could be effective, and consequently worth 
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preserving, unless they made the landholders pay more 
for British manufactured articles — than in the ab- 
sence of such duties — they would have to pay for like 
articles imported from foreigners. 



THE END 
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